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Contrast between Britain and North America. [Feb. 



that to receive any benefits from 
Erasmus Smith's funds, the masters, 
and ushers of all schools aided from 
then) must subscribe to the two 
first canons of the church of Ireland; 
In the act of last session refer- 
red to at page 17, of the last Belfast 
Magazine, the restriction is still fur- 
ther confirmed, by making it in- 
cumbent, to have the consent of 
the bishop of the diocese to any 
grant, under the circumstances of 
the act, for erecting the additional 
school-houses proposed to be built 
under the plan of extending the 
schools of Erasmus Smith. Such 
restrictions will essentially limit the 
benefits to be derived from this 
fund, and it is painful to observe 
that this act which was intro- 
duced into parliament under the 
auspices of the Primate, tends 
to continue restrictions, which are 
illiberal, and which are likely to 
defeat the full effects of a plan cal- 
culated in other respects to do so 
much good. 

This circumstance with many 
others of a similar nature, confirms 
the sentiment, that the temper of 
the times as manifested in the pre- 
sent system of legislation will not 
permit us to hope at present for the 
establishment of a national system 
of education on liberal principles. 
To effect the important advantages 
of education, the exertions of in- 
dividuals must be persevered in, 
unaided by assistance from the na- 
tional purse, which would only be 
granted on a sacrifice of indepen- 
dence, by submitting to the dotni- 
riancy of the church establishment, 
and by increasing the patronage 
a ml influence of the executive go- 
v ernment. K. 

Tor lie Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



TJAVING lately had an opportu-i 
•*■■*■ nity of seeing a pa-rcqlof Ame- 



rican newspapers, I was struek with 
some statements in the following; -pa- 
per, which appeared to me to be 
just. If they teach as duly to ap- 
preciate the advantages of a free go- 
vernment, and prove the absurdity 
of an overweening confidence in all 
which belong to ourselve-s, merely 
because they are our own, they may 
be of service in your pages. Two 
great errors -are often combined, to 
think too highly of ourselves, and 
too meanly of our neighbours. It 
appears to be the prevailing fashion, 
unjustly and unreasonably, to des. 
pise America. In the following es- 
say justice is done to their institu- 
tions, without misrepresenting the 
tendency of the maimers, laws, and 
institutions of the old country. If 
we ever grow wiser, we must, be 
willing to see our errors. Neither 
individuals nor nations advance in 
knowledge without cherishing a dis- 
position to search out and acknow- 
ledge their defects. a readfk, 

CONTRAST BETWEEN BIUTAINT ANO 
THE fc.NITED STATES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

(Extracted from the National Intel- 
ligencer, published at Washington.) 

What then are the peculiar cau- 
ses of this unvivailed felicity ? 

We confidently answer, the pur- 
suit of a political course in most re- 
spects directly the reverse of that 
pursued by the nations of the old 
world. 

In those nations governments are 
usurpations on public opinion ; liere 
they are direct emanations from it. 

With them the great end of go- 
vernment is to coritroul the public 
will ; here its great end is to carry it 
into effect. 

In tire old world government i* 
the monopoly of a few, by means 
of which corruption and fraud riot in 
extravagance, on the blood and la- 



